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1903. 

Febr  <i;iiT  i,   St'coiul  term  begins. 

Fcliriinry  22,   "W.-vsInngKiii's  BtrUulay, 

Spring  viiuation,  one  weuk,  piobably  in 
March, 

April  19,   Patriots^  Day. 

May  30   Memorial  Diiy. 

June  25   Graduation. 

Juno,  2G  :iinl  27,   Viffit  cutriincc  cxamiiijitioii. 

Midsimimor  vacation. 

Septomber  9  and  10,       ...       .  Second  outraiic-c  cxamiiialion. 

September  11,   School  year  begins. 

November  27,  .       .       .       ■       .       ■  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Docembor  19,  at  close  ot  school,  Cliri.'it- 


mas  recess  begin.s. 

100H. 

January  6,  at  n  o'clock  a.ji.,  Christraas 


recess  ends. 

I'cbi'iiary  3   Second  turn)  begins. 

Spring  v.ication,  one  week,  probably  iii 
March. 

Mav  30,   Memorial  Day. 

June  2i   (irachiation. 

June  2Si  and  26,   Vn-at  entrance  examination. 


Midsummer  vacation. 

Scptcuilier  8  and  9  Second  entrance  i«aniination. 

September  10  School  year  begins. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

■Entrance  exainin.ations  on  tlic  dates  given  above  begin  at  'J 
o'clock  A.M.,  in  the  assembly  hall.  Candidates  are  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  and  on  both  days.  They  should  come  prepared 
to  stay  in  September,  as  the  term  begins  on  the  following  clay. 
Accoininodations  may  be  had  during  the  esauiinations  in  one  of 
the  boarding  halls,  if  pupils  are  obliged  to  stay  over  night.  A 
lunch  shonld  be  brought  by  others. 

The  school  is  in  session  every  week-day,  excejit  Monday,  from  9 

A.M.  to  2.10  P.M. 


State  Normal  School  at  Framingham. 


HISTORICAL. 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolve  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
this  school  was  established  at  Lexington  in  July,  lS;";;t.  Tt  is, 
therefore,  the  oldest  Normal  ScIkhiI  in  America.  Jt  was  reinovcrl 
to  West  Newton  in  1844,  and  to  P'raminghaiu  in  18.53. 

Dn.SKiN    OF   TUE    SCHOOr,,  ST.\TED  Br  THK    BoAHU  OK  EdHCATIOX, 

May  C,  1880. 

TUc  design  of  the  tiormal  school  is  sstrictly  professional :  that  is, 
to  prepare  in  the  best  possible  manner  the  pupils  for  the  work  of 
organizing,  governing  and  teaching  the  public  schools  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

To  this  end  there  must  be  tlie  most  thorough  Icnowledge,  first, 
of  the  branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  ; 
second,  of  the  best  methods  of  leaching  those  branches  ;  and  third, 
of  right  mental  training. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Fratninghani  Normal  School  to  give  :  — 

1.  A  review  of  tlie  studies  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  education  and  the  school 
laws  of  IMassachusetts. 

3.  A  study  of  psychology,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  true 
principles. 

4.  A  practical  application  of  tliesc  principles  in  teaching. 

h.  A  higli  estimate  of  the  im[)Orlance  and  teBponsibiltty  of  the 
teacher's  work,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  it. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Tlic  school  otTora  four  courses,  —  a  general  two  years'  course,  a 
three  years'  course,  a  special  com'se  of  one  year  for  experienced 
teachers  and  for  college  graduates,  and  a  course  in  household  arts 
of  two  years. 


r.    The  Two  Yf.ahs'  Coursk. 
This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  those  who  aim  to  teach  io 
public  schools  below  the  high-school  grade.    It  comprises  substan- 
tially the  following  subjects  :  — 

1.  Psyoholoft'y,  hiatorj'  of  education,  principles  of  education, 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  and  school  organization. 

2.  Methods  of  teaching  the  following  subjects:  — 

(a)  English,  —  reading,  language,  rhetoric,  composition  and 
literatnre. 

(i>)  Sfathematies,  —  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  elementary  alge- 
bra and  geometry. 

(c)  Science,  —  elementary  physics  and  chemistry,  geography, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  and  the  study  of  minerals,  plants  and 
animals. 

(d)  Drawing,  vocal  music,  physical  culture  and  manual  training. 

(e)  History,  —  civil  polity  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  school  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

3.  Observation  and  training  in  the  practice  school. 

11.  TiiE  TiiitKE  Years'  Course. 
This  course  Jiieets  the  demands  of  certain  pupils  who  wish,  for 
one  cause  or  another,  to  take  more  time  than  is  given  in  the  regu- 
lar two  years'  course.  It  also  can  be  taken  by  those  who  wish  to 
broaden  the  work  offered  in  the  regular  course,  especially  on  the 
lines  of  history  and  langnage,  —  English,  French  and  Latin. 

SpECIAI,  OnK  YE.iK's   CoUitSK   l"01i    KXFEKIEXCF.I)  TKACilliliS 
AND  COI.I.EGK  GrADUATF-S. 

Teachers  of  successful  experience  in  teaching  and  graduates  of 
colleges  who  bring  satisfactory  testimonials,  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  principal  and  the  Board  of  Visitors,  select  a  course,  approved 
by  the  principal  from  the  general  two  years'  course,  which  may  be 
completed  in  one  year,  and  when  such  course  is  successfully  com- 
pleted they  shall  receive  a  certificate  for  the  same. 

In  order  to  make  this  course  of  the  largest  benefit,  a  teaclier  who 
proposes  to  enter  upon  it  should  have  !iad  at  least  tliree  or  four 
years'  successful  oxporieuee  in  good  schools.    The  course  pre- 
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Bupiioses  ttiat  oxpcrieuce  lias  given  a  aufflcic-nt  knowtcdgu  of 
methodoloji}'  ami  of  the  priuciples  of  (.nluCLUioa  to  enable  such 
a  teacher  lo  asshnilate  vcadil_v  the  subjeet-matter  in  the  branches 
that  she  may  select,  and  to  grasp  quickly  the  principles  involved. 
A  teacher  wliosc  experience  has  not  given  lier  this  power  will 
fail  to  derive  from  tliis  coarse  its  tiill  value.  Candidates  for  this 
course  arc  not  rc(iuired  to  take  entrance  examinalions. 

Sati:ui>ay  Classks  i-uk  Tk.aciieus. 

All  tcaclicrs  are  invited  to  come  iulo  the  school  on  Satnnlays, 
and  take  up  work  with  existing  classosi. 

All  graduates  of  this  school,  or  any  other  normal  school,  who 
are  temporarily  ont  of  employment,  are  invited  to  come  into  the 
Bchool,  and  to  remain  as  long  as  possible.  There  is  always  aome 
work  carried  on  at  the  school  in  wliich  it  would  be  profitable  for 
them  to  engage. 

The  principal  Ims  calls  for  temporary  and  permanent  teachers 
during  the  year  which  cannot  always  be  met  by  pupils  from  the 
regular  cour.scs. 

THE    MARY    HEMENWAY    DEPARTMENT    OF  HOUSEHOLD 

ARTS, 

The  dci)artnieut  of  household  arts  was  established  in  Boston 
under  tlie  name  of  Boston  Normal  School  of  Cookery,  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Mary  Hemcnway,  in  1887.  Its  graduates  easily  found  posi- 
tions as  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools  and  iu  institutions. 
Its  increasing  usefulness  iu  enlarging  the  profession  of  teaching 
is  constantly  proved.  In  June,  IHIIS,  the  trustees  of  the  Mary 
Hemcnway  estate  offered  to  the  Slate  Board  of  l-;diication  the 
school,  with  the  very  generous  proposal  that,  if  the  <jlTej-  was  ac- 
cepted, Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway,  her  son,  would  thoroughly  fur- 
nish and  equip  such  a  department,  as  a  memorial  of  his  mother. 
Mrs.  Louis  Cabot  and  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  ('.  Eustis,  daughters  of  Mrs. 
Hemenway,  joined  with  Mr.  neuieiiway  iu  his  benefactions. 

The  wealth  of  such  a  gift  and  its  far-reaching  beneficence  the 
Board  was  quick  to  appreciate  ;  therefore  the  offer  was  most 
thankfully  accepted,  and  the  Normal  School  at  Framingham 
chosen  as  the  one  best  fitted  to  receive  it,  on  account  of  its  near- 
ness to  Boston,  its  two  boarding  halls  and  the  many  grammar 
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schools  in  tiio  towu,  from  wljich  jminls  could  be  drawn  for  its 
practice  school. 

Tbe  transfer  to  :iud  the  eslablishmont  of  tlic  school  at  Franiing- 
ham  were  iiiado  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Amy  JTorris  Ilomans, 
who  in  person  attended  to  every  detiui,  and  througli  wliosc  foster- 
ing care  the  school  had  reached  its  liigh  standing  in  Boston  ;  and 
of  Miss  Louisa  A.  Nicholass,  who  had  been  for  a  uumbi'r  of  years 
its  very  able  principal,  and  whose  services  have  been  retained. 

The  Pdkposk  oi-'  this  Department. 
Its  principal  object  is  to  provide  for  the  adequ.itc  training  of 
teachers  of  various  household  arts,  especially  cookery  in  its  differ- 
ent forms. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  more  broadly  trained  teachers  of 
household  arts  in  the  pulilic  schools  and  in  trair.ing  scliools  for 
nurses,  and  also  for  persons  able  to  supervise  and  direct,  scien- 
tifically, dcpartracnts  in  larger  institutions.  The  applications  of 
modern  science  to  every-day  life  are  manifold,  and  nowhere  more 
important  than  in  the  home,  —  the  center  of  all  normal  living. 

The  sciences  which  underlie  the  successful  and  intelligent  con- 
duct of  tlie  home,  whether  it  he  small  or  large,  on  its  material  side 
are,  above  all  others,  pliysiology,  chemistry  and  hygiene ;  and, 
therefore,  any  well-arranged  currienluin  of  a  school  of  household 
arts  must  be  based  upon  a  substantial  foundation  of  these  subjects. 
Moreover,  as  those  cannot  be  well  understood  or  well  applied 
without  tlie  elements  of  physics  and  biology,  brief  courses  in  these 
subjects  also  must  be  provided. 

The  largest  room  in  May  Hall  is  appropriated  to  this  school 
kitchen,  provided  with  portable  ranges,  an  Aladdin  oven,  a  gas 
stove  and  gas-heating  stands,  closets,  drawers,  dishes  and  utensils. 
A  scientific  library,  part  of  tliis  large  gift,  is  in  the  main  library, 
for  this  new  department  is  but  a  component  part  of  the  school. 

Through  their  progressive  courses  in  chemistry,  embracing 
systematic  work  in  quantitative  and  (pialitative  analysis,  the  stu- 
dents learn  to  apply  their  scientific  knowledge  to  the  underlying 
principles  of  cookery,  laundry  work,  dyeing,  cleaning,  etc.  In 
their  pursuit  ctf  physics,  the  pupils  are  taught  the  fundamental 
principles  of  matter  and  energy,  of  heat,  light  and  electricity.  In 
their  work  in  biology  they  examine  plant  and  animal  bodies,  while 
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their  interest  in  physiology  centers  chiefly  on  nutrition.  In  the 
study  of  bacteriology  they  learn  how  to  make  their  own  culture 
mcdi'a,  how  to  examine  milk,  water,  ice,  dust,  etc.,  and  how  to 
test  the  etliciciiey  of  filters,  sterilizers  and  germicides,  all  such 
scieutific  work  being  largely  done  in  the  laboratories  of  tbe  school 
proper,  while  in  the  school  kitchen  the  practical  working  of  cook- 
ery is  taught. 

"Plain  cookery  "  includes  breads,  me.ats,  stews,  pickles,  etc  ; 
"advanced  cookery"  includes  preserving,  canning,  making  of 
jellies,  etc.;  "special  cookery  "  embracing  dainties  and  food  Cor 
the  sick.  Water,  mineral  matter,  carbo-hydrates,  protcid  and  fats 
are  studied  iiractically  by  methods  of  cooking  applied  to  starchy 
food-stuffs,  to  sugars  including  candies,  to  all  manner  of  cooking 
eggs  and  using  gelatine,  to  batter,  dough  mixtures,  baking  powders 
and  their  like,  and  to  fermentation,  yeast,  and  experimental  work 
with  different  kinds  of  flour. 

In  laundry  work,  a  most  important  part  of  their  training,  the 
pupils  esamine  various  fabrics,  noting  t!ie  effect  upon  them  of  cold 
or  hot  water,  and  of  the  use  of  chemicals  as  cleansing  agents. 
They  wash  stuffs,  starching,  drying,  folding,  cleansing  and  iron- 
ing them. 

Many  of  the  alumna  of  the  school  are  employed  in  the  IJostou 
public  schools,  others  are  instructors  in  normal  and  high  schools, 
at  the  Armour  and  Drexel  institutes,  superintendents  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  and  other  hospitals  and  asylums,  or  else  in  training 
schools  from  Boston  to  Kansas,  Denver  and  California.  All  over 
the  country  they  are  scattered,  wherever  education  has  sulHciently 
advanced  to  recognize  tliat  househoid  arts  is  scientific.  Such 
women  have  graduated  from  something  more  than  cooking  classes 
or  from  schools  in  domestic  science.  They  have  won  diplomas  fi'om 
the  point  of  view  of  education,  rather  than  from  that  of  self-sup- 
port. They  have  taken  the  word  arts  as  the  resnltant  term  in  the 
application  of  science  to  industry.  They  have  gone  forth  to  teach 
and  direct,  until  in  time  it  will  be  realized  that  proltciency  iu 
household  arts  is  to  be  examined,  rated  and  certificated,  as  is  now 
literature  and  mathematics. 

Fuller  dignity  will  be  won  for  manual  labor  when  the  little  child 
begins  to  lay  the  fire  and  stir  the  cereals  in  the  school  kitclien. 
Then  will  each  woman  know  alike  how  to  be  employer  and  cm- 
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ployco.  Science  and  economy  will  aid  each  otlior  us  liouseliold 
t:isks  grow  less,  skilfully  perfonacd,  and  school  courses  of  knowl- 
edge wili  increase  as  deiuonstration  ])roves  that  science  finds  its 
domain  in  the  iiomc  as  well  as  in  the  hiboratory. 

The  instant  the  State  assumes  the  right  to  teach  iiumual  training-, 
that  moment  has  it  included  household  arts  in  such  training;  wliile 
those  who  arc  discontented  with  the  non-productive  utilities  of 
knowledge  see  in  extension  of  manual  tridning  the  road  to  self- 
support  and  patriotic  citizenship. 

Its  Crrtnrcui.uM — Liis<;Tir  of  Coukse,  Two  Ykaus. 

Any  pupil  who  graduates  from  the  regular  normal  course  of  this 
school  can  complete  this  course  in  one  year. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  instruction  in  all  branches  to  teach  the 
student  self-reliance.  It  is  obvious  tliat  tlie  equipment  of  actual 
knowledge  which  a  student  takes  with  her  from  any  school  such  as 
this  must  be  extremely  limited.  Judicious  training  in  accurate 
thinking  and  working  must  therefore  be  tlie  main  object  of  the 
teacher  if  the  student  is  to  reap  the  highest  benefit  from  her  stay 
in  the  school.  The  courses  in  chemistry  are  particularly  well 
adapted  to  give  this  training,  as  thereby  the  student  cannot  fail  to 
discover  for  herself  the  absolute  dependence  of  results  on  the 
character  of  her  work  and  on  the  methods  she  has  employed.  As 
disciplinary  work  alone,  the  value  of  such  study  cannot  be  over- 
ruled, but  it  also  has  a  direct  and  permanent  practical  value  in 
the  hoHsehold  arts, 

OltemititrT/.  — The  courses  in  chemistry  form  a  progressive  series, 
and  arc  intcniled  to  prepare  the  aludonts  in  a  systematic  way  for  n 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  undei'lyiug  prineijiles  of  cookery, 
of  laundry  work,  of  dyeing,  of  cleaning,  etc.,  and  those  involved 
in  the  management  of  foods,  llrcs,  fuels,  illuminants,  ventilation 
and  the  like,  ' 

The  instruction  in  eliemistry  begins  with  a  thorough  course  iu 
general  chemistry,  and  proceeds  to  qualilative  and  quantitative 
analysis.  Both  of  these  courses  include  class-room  and  labo- 
ratory work. 

An  elenjcntary  course  is  given  in  organic  chemistry.  This  deals 
with  the  structure  of  carbon  compounds. 

rhij.sics, — This  study  has  a  direct  and  a  pernument,  practical 
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value  in  household  arts.  While  not  so  much  time  is  given  to  it 
aa  to  sonic  other  studies,  yet  it  has  a  decided  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum. The  instruction  consists  of  h'^cturcs,  recitations  and  demon- 
strations upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  matter  and  energy, 
mechanics,  hydraulics  and  the  elementary  forces,  —  heat,  light 
and  electricity. 

Oenerol  Hiology.  — To  this  subject,  as  to  physics,  only  so  much 
time  is  allotted  as  ia  believed  to  be  absolutely  required  to  furnish 
a  sound  basis  for  physiology,  hygiene  and  bacteriology,  consisting 
of  lectures,  recitations  and  laborsitory  work,  with  the  use  of  the 
microscope.  Constant  practice  iu  drawing  is  required,  and  such 
subjects  are  dealt  with  as  the  structure  of  living  things  ;  the  ele- 
mentary living  stuff  (cytoplasm)  ;  first  principles  of  nutrition, 
digestion,  foods  and  feeding;  the  sources  of  starch,  sugar,  etc.; 
and  the  iutcrdependenee  and  interrelation  of  the  living  and  the 
lifeless,  or  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  w^orld. 

Physiology.  —  The  chief  interest  of  the  class  in  this  study  centers 
naturally  in  nutrition  and  related  subjects,  including  a  resume'!  of 
the  anatomy,  with  which  the  students  have  become  familiar  iu  pre- 
vious courses. 

The  principal  part  of  the  course  opens  with  a  consideration  of 
the  purpose  and  nature  of  food,  then  the  structure  of  the  digestive 
tract  is  studied,  and  the  circumstances  luuler  which  secretions  are 
produced  by  the  various  glands. 

The  concluding  lectures  are  upon  the  central  nervous  system, 
the  sense  organs  and  the  principles  of  personal  hygiene. 

Bacteria  and  Yeasts. — Bacteriology  and  the  study  of  ndcro- 
organianis  of  formeutation,  especially  of  yeasts,  constitute  a  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  final  year.  The  students  learn  how  to  make 
their  own  culture  media,  how  to  examine  milk,  water,  air,  ice, 
dust,  etc.,  and  how  to  test  the  eOicicncy  of  filters,  sterilizers  and 
germicides. 

Food  and  Dieletkx. — This  subject  is  taken  the  last  half  of  the 
senior  year,  and  gives  the  student  a  thorough  understanding  of  tlie 
economic,  nutritive  and  physiological  value  of  foods,  condiments 
and  stimulants,  their  action  and  effect,  singly  and  in  combinations  ; 
how  to  plan  dietaries  iu  health  and  <lisease,  —  in  fact,  co-ordinates 
the  knowledge  obtained  in  the  kitchen  and  laboratory  on  a  practical 
basis. 
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Outline  of  Cot;i!.se  in  Household  Arts. 
The  subjects  which  have  thus  far  boea  described  hjvvo  had  to 
deal,  with  what  raiglit  be  called  household  sciences.  Their  practical 
applieation  finds  iire-eminently  a.  place  in  the  household  arts  labo- 
ratory, and  their  dGiriouatration  can  be  denominated  household 
arts. 

To  illustrate  the  character  of  the  instruction  provided  for  in  the 
household  arts  laboratory,  the  following  outline  of  courses  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  eoolcery  and  laundry  work  is  given 
somewhat  in  detail. 

The  work  is  arranged  on  educational  ns  well  as  on  technical 
lines,  and  therefore  affords  both  tlieoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion, and  is  given  in  a  well-equipped  household  arts  laboratory. 

The  practical  work  of  cookery  is  presented  on  the  following 
lines :  — 

Elousehold  or  plain  cookery,  broads,  roasts,  stews,  puddings,  pickles. 
Advanced  cookery,  inehuJiug  preserving,  canning  and  Lhe  making  of 
jollies,  jams  and  marmalades. 
Frozen  am)  fjnicy  dishes. 

Spocl.ll  cookitry  for  the  very  sick  (therapeutic  cookery),  and  its  ai>pH- 
cation  for  hospital  nurses  in  training  schools, 

Principhs  of  Cookery.  —  The  five  "  food  principles  "  or  "  nutri- 
ents "  are  carefully  considered,  viz.  ;  water,  mineral  matter,  carbo- 
hydrates, proteids  or  albuminous  fluids,  and  fats.  The  subjects  of 
tlic  course  are  developed  as  follows  :  — 

FiteZs. —Principles  of  combtistion,  conditions  for  sustaining; 
use  and  costs  of  the  ordinary  fuels. 

Construction  of  both  coal  and  gas  ranges,  with  practice  in  the 
use  of  such  apparatus,  and  in  the  building,  regulation  and  care  of 
coal  fires. 

Principles  and  experimental  work  relating  to  the  Aladdin 
oven. 

The  chafing-dish. 

Food-sUijfy.  —  Introductory.  Genera!  composition  of  the  human 
body. 

(JIassification  of  nutrients  needed,  and  a  study  of  the  different 
food-stuffs  as  the  source  of  suj^ply. 
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Milk  as  a  Type.  —  Esperiments  to  illusti-ate  its  constituents  ancl 
properties. 

Water.  —  Is  considered  as  a  cooking  medium  witb  experiments. 
Tbertiiometers  are  standardized,  and  used  in  tlic  boiling  of  water 
and  the  coolcery  of  starch,  sugar,  albumen  and  fats. 

Mineral  Matter.  —  The  various  salts  of  food  materials. 

Carbo-hydrates.  —  Sources  :  (a)  Starch,  —  composition  ;  experi- 
ments; cooking  temperature.  Practical  application  to  eooUery  of 
starchy  food-stnffs,  as  corn  starch,  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  macaroni, 
etc.  ;  the  cooking  of  such  starchy  food  as  grains,  vegetables ; 
the  use  of  corn  starch  and  flour  in  the  making  of  sauces  and 
thickening  of  soups,  [b)  Sugars,  —  composition.  The  cooking 
of  cane  sugar ;  the  use  of  thermometer  ;  the  degrees  of  iical  required 
for  different  results,  as  in  soft  and  hard  caramel  (for  coloring 
soups  and  sauces)  ;  also  for  soft  and  hard  candies,  as  in  French 
cream  candies  or  fondant  and  glaci'  fruits.  PracUeal  tests  for 
the  same. 

Practical  applications,  including  the  preparation  of  dishes  con- 
taining  starch,  sugar  and  fruits  in  various  combinations,  are  then 
made. 

Proteids  or  Albmninous  Fooch.  — Albumen  :  sources  ;  typo,  white 
of  egg.  This  subject  is  studied  and  experimentally  developed  by 
the  same  general  methods  as  the  cookery  of  starch,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  cookery  as  applied  to  the  making  of  various  dishes,  as 
soft  and  hard  cooked  eggs  ;  poached  and  baked  ;  combined  with 
milk  in  other  forms,  as  in  creamy  eggs  ;  and  soft  and  baked 
custards  of  different  kinds.  The  combination  of  milk,  stareliy 
and  albuminous  food  materials  in  dishes  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
or  dessert.  The  cookery  of  albumen  as  applied  in  the  cooking  of 
fish,  poultry  and  meat.  Methods  of  their  cookery.  Objective 
points.    Heat  transferred. 

In  connection  witb  meat  cookery  the  albuminoids  arc  considered. 

Albuminoids:  sources;  gelatine,  prepared  in  the  form  of  soup 
stocks,  brown  and  white. 

Principles  and  rules  for  clearing  stock.  Soups :  stock  and 
vegetable  ;  milk  and  cream.  Gelatine  dishes  :  commercial  gela- 
tine, kinds,  costs  and  uses  ;  plain  jellies  ;  jellies  witb  egg  or  egg 
and  cream  in  different  combinations,  as  used  in  the  making  of 
wholesome  dcaaerta. 
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Fats.  —  Sources  ;  conBtitution  ;  effects  of  licat ;  nsc  tind  impor- 
tance ill  the  dietary. 

Ikftter  and  Dough  Mixtures.  —  (1)  Kxpansion  by  air  anil  tnois- 
lure,  as  effected  by  heat,  to  make  porous.  (2)  The  application 
of  these  principles  to  the  preparation  of  popovers  and  Torkstiire 
pudding,  wheat  antl  gluten  wafers,  cream  and  sponge  cake,  (3) 
Expansion  of  batters  and  doughs  by  use  of  chemicals,  as  cream 
of  tartar  and  soda  or  other  acids,  or  acid  salts  ivith  the  alkaline 
sail,  soda,  in  combination.  Objective  points  :  principles  and 
proiierties  ;  experiments  ;  application  to  the  preparation  of  break- 
fast breadstuffs,  gingerbread,  desserts  and  cake,  (4)  Baking 
powders ;  general  composition  of  standard  powders ;  chemical 
reactions  and  products,  with  ajiplied  principles  of  chemistry ; 
formulas,  with  practical  applications  to  the  preparation  of  bread- 
stuffs,  cakes  and  desserts. 

Fermentation.  —  Fermentation  by  yeast,  and  its  application  to 
the  prepas'atioa  of  bread,  rolls  and  biscuit,  also  foi'  breakfast 
muflins  and  gems.  Experimental  work  with  jlour  of  different 
kinds,    rndividnal  practice  required. 

OoTLiNK  OF  THE  Course  in  Practical  Laundry  Work, 

Examination  of/abrk»,  as  cotton,  linen,  woollen  and  silk  ;  effect 
of  cold  and  hot  water. 

The  use  of  cheniic-als  .as  cleansing  agents  ;  namely,  soaps,  wasii- 
ing-powders,  soda,  ammonia  and  boras. 

Removal  of  stains,  as  fruit,  tea  and  cotTee,  irou-mst,  etc. 

Ilomeholit  Li7ieH. — Preparation  for  the  laundry:  cleansing, 
drying  and  starching,  hot  and  cold  processes  ;  folding,  ironing ; 
special,  embroideries  and  laces ;  bluings,  kinds,  composition  (tests 
with  esporimeuts)  and  use.    Application  as  desired. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  outline  of  instrncaon,  the  pupils 
arc  trained  in  the  preparation  of  dietaries  at  given  prices  for  ^■ary- 
ing  numbers  of  persons,  how  to  judge  of  meats  and  how  to  buy 
them,  by  visits  to  meat  shops,  where  the  butcher  cuts  up  the  meat 
before  the  class,  at  tbe  same  time  giving  it  practical  instruction. 
The  pupils  are  also  required  to  visit  grocery  establishments  and 
meat  markets,  and  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  supply 
and  demaud  of  staples  and  their  prices. 

Each  pupit,  by  conference  with  the  superintendent  of  the  board- 
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iug  halls,  learns  liow  to  prepare  tbc  menu  for  a  large  family, 
according  to  market  supplies  and  prices.  She  is  also  expected  to 
take  her  turn  in  presiding  at  the  dinner  table  in  one  or  otlicr  of 
the  boarding  balls  anil  to  carve  the  meats. 

As  the  boarding  halls  offer  ample  facilities  for  demonstrations  of 
the  science  of  household  arts  in  daily  living,  the  pupils,  though 
not  required  to  do  housework  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
are  expected  to  qualify  themselves  as  future  teachers  of  household 
arts  or  as  superintendents  in  institutions  by  availing  themselves 
of  all  such  opportunities  for  practical  work  as  ttie  principal  can 
from  time  to  time  provide  for  them. 

pRACTiCK  School  for  thf,  Dki'autment  op  TIousEnoLi>  Arts. 

The  practice  school  for  this  department  is  made  up  by  a  nurses' 
class  from  the  Frainingliam  Hospital  and  pupils  from  the  liigli  and 
children  from  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  from  the  town 
schools.  These  pupils  constitute  a  number  of  classes,  and  arc 
under  the  care  of  and  are  taught  by  the  seniors  of  this  depart- 
ment. Each  senior  has  charge  of  one  class  during  the  year,  and 
she  thus  has  ample  opportunity  to  make  a  practical  application 
of  her  own  acquirements  and  to  learn  how  to  instruct  others. 
The  members  of  the  junior  class  are  obliged  to  act  as  assistants 
to  the  seniors  when  they  are  teaching,  and  to  aid  in  the  instruction 
and  general  management.  In  this  way  the  juniors  have  a  year's 
observation  to  prepare  them  for  tbc  work  of  teaching  in  the  senior 
year. 

Probably  no  department  of  household  arts  iu  the  country  has 
better  facilities  for  teaching  than  the  Mary  Hemenway  depart- 
ment. 

Requikements  fok  Admission  to  thk.  DErAiiT>tENT  of  House- 
hold Arts. 

All  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  in  re- 
gard to  examin.ations,  tuition,  testimonials,  and  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  are  from  time  to  time  given  for  the  conduct  of  the 
school,  are  distinctly  and  directly  applicable  to  this  departmeut. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  IN  EXAMINATIONS. 
WiuTTEX  Examinations, 

Tlte  written  examination  u-itl  cmbraco  one  paper  upon  eiicli  of 
the  following  groups,  with  a  niaxiuium  time  allowiuice  of  two 
lioiirs  for  each  of  groups  I.,  II.  aud  IV.,  uud  of  one  hour  for  each 
of  groups  III.  and  V.  :  — 

I.  Languages.  ^  {a)  Englisii,  with  its  grammar  and  literiitnro, 
and  (i)  one  of  the  three  languages,  —  Latii),  Frencli  aud  German. 

TI.  Mathematics.  ~  {a)  Arithixjetic,  {h)  the  elements  of  alge- 
bra and  (c)  the  elements  of  phme  geometry. 

III.  Hiitory  and  Geography.  —  The  history  and  civil  govern- 
ment of  JMassaehusetts  aud  the  IJaited  States,  with  related  geog- 
raphy and  so  much  of  English  liiatorj  as  is  Jirectly  contributory 
to  a  knowledge  of  l.nited  States  History. 

IV.  Sci€}ices.—  (a)  Physical  geography,  (b)  physiology  and 
hygiene,  (c)  physics,  (d)  botany  and  (e)  chemistry. 

V.  Uruwing  and  Music.  —  (a)  Elementary,  mechanical  and  free- 
hand drawing,  with  any  one  of  the  topics,  —  form,  color  and 
arrangement,  and  (b)  musical  notation. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  WRITTEN  EXAM- 
INATIONS. 
Special  Dikections. 
/.  Languages. 

{a)  English.  — The  importance  of  a  good  foundation  in  English 
cannot  be  overrated.  The  plan  and  the  subjects  for  the  examiua- 
tiou  will  be  the  same  as  those  generally  agreed  upon  by  the  colleges 
and  iiigii  technical  schools  of  New  Englan<l.  While  it  is  hoped 
that  candidates  may  be  able  to  study  all  the  woriis  given  in  this 
plan,  the  topics  and  questions  will  be  so  prepared  for  1901  and 
thereafter  until  furtfier  announcement,  that  any  candidate  may 
expect  to  meet  them  who  has  mastered  half  of  the  works  assigned 
for  reading  (or  a  bare  majority  of  them)  and  half  of  the  w'orks 
assigned  for  study  and  practice,  the  selection  to  be  at  the  candi- 
date's option. 

Candidates  will  not  be  accepted  wliose  written  lOaglieii  is  notably 
delicieut  in  ciear  and  aecnrate  expression,  spelling,  i)unetuation. 
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idiom  or  division  of  paragraphs,  or  whose  spoken  Englisli  exhibits 
faults  so  serious  as  to  make  it  inexpedient  for  the  normal  school  to 
attciniit  their  correction.  The  candidate's  English,  therefore,  in  all 
oral  and  written  examinations,  will  lie  subject  to  the  requirements 
implied  in  tlic  foregoing  statement,  and  marked  accordingly, 

1.  Jieadivg  uiid  Practice.  —  A  limited  number  of  books  will  be 
set  for  reading.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  evi- 
dence of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  and  spirit  of 
the  books,  and  to  answer  simple  ipiestions  on  the  lives  of  the 
authors.  The  form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of 
a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
candidate  from  a  considerable  number  —  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  — 
set  before  liim  in  the  examination  paper.  In  place  of  a  part  or 
the  whoh;  of  this  test,  the  candidate  may  present  an  exercise  book 
properly  certified  by  his  instructor,  containing  compositions  or 
other  written  work  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the 
books. 

In  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  requirement,  it  is  important 
that  the  candidate  shall  have  been  instructed  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  rhetoric. 

The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  :  — 

1902.  —  Shakespeare's  The  Merciiant  of  Venice;  Pope's  Iliad. 
Books  I.,  Vr.,  XXII.  and  XXIV.;  Tim  Sir  Itoger  de  Coverley 
Papers  in  The  Spedaior ;  Goldsmith's  The  Vic<ir  of  Wakefield; 
Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner ;  Scott's  Imnhoe;  Cooper's  The 
Last  of  the  Mohicaui^;  Tennyson's  The  /VtJiftis.s;  Lowell's  The 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

iyOa-1905,  — Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice  au<l  .fulius 
Ctr.sar;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Po.pers  in  The  Spectator; 
Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  :  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mar- 
iner ;  Seott's  Iranhoe;  Carlyle's  Efsay  on  Burns;  Tennyson's  The 
Pfince.^s;  Loweir.s  The  Vision  of  Sir  Lauvfal;  George  Eliot's 
SiUia  Marner. 

2.  Sludi/  and  Practice. — This  part  of  the  examination  pre- 
supposes a  more  careful  study  of  eacii  of  the  works  named  below. 
The  examination  will  be  upon  subject-matter,  form  and  structure. 

In  addition,  the  candidate  may  be  required  to  answer  questions 
involving  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  and  questions  on  the 
leading  facts  in  those  periods  of  English  literary  history  to  which 
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thft  prescri!)e(l  works  belong.  The  books  set  for  this  part  of  the 
examination  will  Ije  :  — 

1902.  — Stiakespeare's  3/acie(ft;  Milton's  Lyciilas,  Comus,  L' Al- 
legro and  II  Pevscroso;  Burke's  Sj^eeck  on  Conciliatmi  with 
America;  Macaulay's  Essai/.i  on  Milton  and  Aihlison. 

1903-190;j.  —  Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas,  Comws, 
L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso :  Burke's  xSj/eecft  on  Conciliation  i.vith 
America;  IVIacaulay'a  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

(b)  One  only  of  the  three  languagen,  Latin,  French  and  German. 
—The  translation  at  sight  of  simple  prose,  with  qiiestioDs  on  tlie 
usual  forms  and  ordinarj'  constructions  of  the  language. 

The  conference  of  the  secondary  schools  of  New  p:ngland  also 
recomuicnds  the  following  ;  — 

1.  That  English  be  studied  throughout  the  primary  and  second- 
ary school  courses,  and,  when  possible,  for  at  least  three  periods  a 
week  during  the  four  years  of  the  high-school  course. 

i.  That  the  prescribed  books  be  regarded  as  a  basis  for  such 
wider  courses  of  Englisli  study  as  the  schools  may  anaugc  for 
themselves. 

3.  That,  where  careful  instruction  in  idiomatic  English  trans- 
lation is  not  given,  supplementary  work  to  secure  an  equivalent 
training  in  diction  and  in  sentence-structure  be  offered  throughout 
the  high  school  course. 

4.  That  a  certain  amount  of  outside  reading,  chielly  of  poetry, 
fiction,  biography  and  history,  be  encouraged  throughout  the  entire 
school  coui'se. 

5.  That  definite  instruction  be  given  in  the  choice  of  words,  in 
the  structure  of  sentences  and  of  paragraphs,  and  in  the  simple 
forms  of  narration,  description,  exposition  and  argument.  Such 
instruction  should  begin  eai'ly  in  the  high-school  course. 

G.  That  systematic  training  in  speaking  and  writing  English  be 
given  throughout  the  entire  school  course.  That  in  the  higli 
school,  subjects  for  eom[)ositions  be  taken,  partly  from  the  pre- 
scribed books  and  partly  from  the  student's  own  thought  and  expe- 
rience. 

7.  That  each  of  the  books  prescribed  for  study  be  taught  with 
reference  to  — 

(")  The  langu.age,  including  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  sen- 
tences, the  important  qualities  of  style  and  the  important  allusions. 
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(b)  The  plan  of  tlie  work,  i.e.,  its  structure  and  method. 

(c)  The  place  of  the  work  in  literary  history,  the  circumstances 
of  its  production  and  the  life  of  its  author. 

That  all  <letail8  be  studied,  uot  as  ends  in  Ihenaselvos,  but  as 
means  to  a  comprehension  of  the  whole. 

//.  Mathematics. 

(a)  Arithmetic.  —  Such  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as 
may  be  gained  in  a  good  grammar  school. 

{b)  Al'jp.bra. — The  mastery  of  any  text-book  suitable  for  the 
youngest  class  in  a  high  school,  through  cases  of  affected  quadratic 
equations  involving  one  unknown  quantity. 

(e)  Geometry. — The  elements  of  plane  geometry  as  presented 
in  any  high-school  text-book.  While  a  fair  acquaintance  with 
ordinary  book-work  in  geometry  will  be  accepted,  candidates  are 
advised,  so  fur  as  practicable,  to  train  themselves  to  do  original 
work  both  with  theorems  and  problems,  and  an  opportuuity  will 
be  offered  them,  by  means  of  alternative  questions,  to  test  then- 
ability  in  such  work. 

in.  Hintory  and  (leoyraphij. 
Any  school  test-book  on  United  .States  history  will  enable  the 
candidate  to  meet  tliis  requirement,  provided  she  studies  enough 
of  geography  to  illumine  the  history,  and  makes  herself  familiar 
with  the  grander  features  of  government  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
United  States. 

IV.  SciencBH. 

(a)  Phy.^ical  Geography. — The  mastery  of  the  elements  of  tliis 
subject  as  presented  in  the  study  of  geography  in  a  good  grammar 
school.  If  the  grammar  school  work  is  supplemented  by  the  study 
of  some  elementary  text-book  on  physical  geography  belter  prepa- 
ration still  is  assured. 

{b)  Plujainlofjy  and  Hygiene.  —  The  chief  eSomeulary  facts  of 
anatomy,  the  general  fuoctions  of  the  various  organs,  the  more 
obvious  rules  of  health,  and  t!io  more  striking  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  narcotics  and  stimulants  upon  those  addicted  to  tlieir  use. 

(c),  (tZ)  and  (c)  Phyxics,  Chemiiitry  and  Bntany. — The  ele- 
mentary principles  of  these  subjects  so  far  as  they  may  be  pre- 
sented in  the  courses  usually  devoted  to  them  in  high  schools. 


V.    Drawing  ami  3fusic. 

(n)  ZJmw»f/.  —  Mechanical  unci  frei'liancl  drawing,  —  enough 
to  enable  the  candidate  to  draw  a  simple  object,  lilvc  a  box  oi^a 
])yramid  or  a  cylinder,  with  plan  aud  elevation  to  scale,  and  to 
make  a  freehaad  sketch  of  the  same  in  i)erspeeti\e.  Also  any 
one  of  the  three  topics,  form,  color  and  arrangement. 

(b)  Music  — The  elementary  principles  of  musical  Dotation, 
such  as  an  instructor  should  know  in  teaching  singing  in  the 
school.  Ability  to  sing,  while  not  required,  will  be  prized  as  an 
additional  qualiBcatiou. 

rt  may  he  said,  in  general,  that  if  the  ordinary  work  of  a  statu- 
tory high  school  (section  2,  chapter  4y(5,  Act^  of  1898)  is  well 
done,  the  cundidate  should  have  no  dilUculty  in  liiceting  any  of 
the  academic  testa  to  which  she  may  be  suhjected.  She  cannJt  be 
too  earnestly  urged,  however,  to  avail  lierself  of  tlie  best  high- 
sciiool  facilities  attainable  in  a  four  years'  course,  even  tliou'gh 
she  should  pursue  studies  to  an  extent  not  insisted  on,  or  take 
studies  not  prescribed  in  the  admission  reqnirernents. 

The  importance  of  a  good  record  in  the  high  school  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  The  stronger  the  evidence  of  character,  scholar- 
ship and  promise,  of  whatever  kind,  she  brings  from  her  school 
and  her  teachers,  especially  from  schools  of  high  reputation  and 
from  teacliers  of  gooti  judgment  and  fearless  e.xprcs8ion,  the  greater 
conlideiice  she  may  have  tn  guarding  herself  against  the  contin- 
geucics  of  an  examination  and  of  satisfying  the  examiners  of  her 
fitness. 

Okal  E.-camixations. 
The  candidate  will  be  questioned  orally  either  npon  some  of  the 
foregoing  fiubjccts  or  upon  matters  of  common  ititt.est  to  her  and 
the  school,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiuers.  In  this  interview 
tb<'  object  is  to  gain  some  impression  about  the  candidate's  per- 
sonal characteristics  and  her  use  of  language,  as  well  as  to  give 
her  an  opportunity  to  furnish  any  evidences  of  qualification  that 
might  not  otherwise  become  known  to  her  examiners.  Any  work 
of  a  personal,  genuine  and  legitimate  character  tliat  the  candidate 
has  done  in  connection  with  any  of  the  groups  that  are  set  for  es- 
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amination,  and  that  is  susceptible  of  visible  or  tangible  presenta- 
tion, may  be  offered,  and  such  work  will  be  duly  weighed  in  the 
linal  estimate,  and  may  even  determine  it.  To  indicate  the  scope 
of  this  feature  tiie  following  kinds  of  possible  presentation  are 
suggested,  but  the  candidate  may  readily  extend  the  list :  — 

1.  A  book  of  drawing  exercises.  —  particularly  such  a  book  of 
exercises  as  one  might  prepare  in  followiag  the  directions  in  "An 
Outline  of  Lessons  in  Drawing  for  Ungraded  Schools,"  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Kducation,  or 
in  developing  any  branch  of  that  scheme, 

2.  Any  laboratory  note-book  that  is  a  genuine  record  of  ex- 
periments performed,  data  gathered  or  work  done,  with  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  diagrams,  observations  and  conclusions, 

3.  Any  essay  or  article  that  presents  the  nature,  successive 
steps  and  conclusion  of  any  simple,  personally  conducted  inves- 
tigation of  a  scientific  character,  with  such  diagrams,  sketches, 
tables  and  other  help^s  as  the  character  of  the  work  may  suggest. 

4.  Any  exercise  book  containing  compositions,  abstracts, 
analyses  or  oilier  written  work  that  involves  study  iu  connection 
with  the  literature  requirements  of  the  examination. 

Pkeli      All  y  Ex  a  m  in  ation  . 
1.  (Candidates  may  be  admitted  to  a  preliminary  examination 
a  year  in  advance  of  their  final  examination,  provided  they  offer 
themselves  iu  one  or  more  of  tlie  following  groups,  each  group  to 
he  presented  in  full :  — 

II.    Mathematics.  IV.  Sciences. 

111.    History  and  geograpliy.  V.    Prau  ing  and  mnsie. 

Preliminary  examinations  can  be  taken  in  .Tune  only. 

Every  candidate  for  a  preliminary  examination  must  present  a 
certificate  of  preparation  in  the  group,  or  groups,  cliosen,  or  in 
the  subject  thereof,  the  form  of  certificate  to  be  substantially  as 

follows  :  — 

 has  lieen  my  jiiqiil  for 


years  and  is,  in  my  jmlgiiieiit,  prepared  to  pass  the  State 
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normal  soliool  preliminary  oxaniinalion  in  the.  followiug  gi'oiiii,  or 
groups,  and  llio  divisions  thfroof  ;  , 


Name  of  school,  

Signature  of  prinoipal  or  liiaelHJr,-  . 

Address,  

2.  Tlie  group  known  as  /,  Laiujiiageii  must  be  reserved  for  tUe 
final  examinations.  It  will  doubtless  be  found  generally  advisable 
in  practice  tliat  the  group  known  as  IV.  Sciences  sliould  also  be  so 
reserved. 

Candidates  for  tbe  final  or  complete  examinations  arc  earnestly 
advised  to  present  themselves,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  June. 
Division  of  the  final  or  complete  exaniinatious  between  June  and 
September  is  permis.sible,  but  it  is  important  both  for  the  candi- 
date and  the  norma!  school  tluit  the  work  laid  out  for  tlie  September 
exaiuinations,  wliicli  so  closely  precede  the  opening  of  the  school, 
shall  be  kept  down  to  a  minimnm. 

Otiiku  Re(^uirkmknts  for  Admission. 

1.  Age.  —  Candidates  for  admission  to  anyone  of  the  normal 
schools  must  have  attained  the  ajre  of  seventeen  years  complete  if 
young  men,  and  sixteen  years  if  young  women,  and  must  be  free 
from  any  disease  or  infirmity,  which  would  unfit  them  for  the  oflicc 
of  teacher. 

2.  Testimonials.  —  They  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
character,  give  evidence  of  good  intellectual  capacity,  be  graduates 
of  a  high  school  wliose  courses  of  study  have  been  approved  liy 
the  Board  of  Education,  or  they  must  ha^■e  received,  to  the  salis- 
faction  of  the  principal  and  the  Hoard  of  Visitors  of  the  school, 
the  equivalent  of  a  good  high-school  education. 

3.  Rf.aord  in  High  School.  —  Candidates  arc  requested  to  bring 
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the  record  of  their  standing  in  conduct,  autt  schokir/fhip  iu  the  high 
school,  signcti  by  the  priiicipal.  A  good  record  from  the  high 
school  is  one  of  the  best  recommendations  the  ctiudtd.itc  can  pre- 
sent. 

Successful  experience  in  teaching  is  taken  into  account  in  the 
determination  of  equivalents  in  the  entrance  exaniiiiEitions,  and 
reasonable  allowance  in  equivalents  is  made  in  case  the  candidate, 
for  satisfaetory  reasons,  has  not  taken  a  study  named  for  exami- 
nation. 

4.  Ldeniion  to  teach.  —  Candidates  must  declare  their  intention 
to  complete  the  course  of  stndy  in  the  school,  if  possiijle,  and 
afterwards  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  for  at 
least  one  year. 

;i.  Tuition.  —  To  persons  who  live  in  Massachusetts,  tuition  is 
fiee ;  but  persona  from  another  State  than  Massachusetts,  attend- 
ing a  normal  school  supported  by  this  State,  shall  pay  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  half-year  session,  to  the  principal  of  the  school 
attended,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

C>.  Examinatio-iis  for  admission  take  place  at  tlic  close  of  the 
school  year  iu  June,  and  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
in  September.  (See  calendar.)  Copies  of  examination  papers 
•will  be  sent  on  application. 

Classes  arc  formed  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term. 

EXPENSES,  BOARD.  ETC. 

Boo/m.  —  Test-books  and  reference  books  arc  furnished;  the 
only  expense  is  for  stationery  and  some  drawing  material.  Pupils 
are  occasionally  advised  to  buy  a  book  which  is  thought  to  be  in- 
dispensable as  a  part  of  their  outfit  as  a  teacher-  Such  books  are 
furnished  at  cost.  Students  who  are  to  live  in  the  boarding  halls 
are  advised  to  bring  sach  text-books  as  they  have  which  are  of 
recent  publication. 

Boarding  Halls.  —  There  are  upon  the  school  grounds  two  board- 
ing halls,  Crocker  Hall  and  Normal  Hall,  which  are  made  as  liome- 
like  as  possible.  They  are  heated  by  hot  water,  lighted  by 
electricity,  furnished  vfith  the  best  sanitary  and  lavatory  arrange- 
ments of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  supplied  with  pure  drinking  water. 
Each  hall  has  two  parlors  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  students,  one 
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as  a  reception  room  for  friends  who  call,  the  ot)ier  for  tlie  sole  use 
of  tlie  studeats.  The  studeiits'  parlors  have  each  a  piano,  also  a 
Sinall  library. 

Those  who  intend  to  room  in  one  of  the  boarding  halls  must 
make  application  for  a  room  to  the  [irincip.il  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
decided  to  enter  the  school.  This  will  be  of  great  assistance  in 
assigning  rooms,  and  make  it  positive  that  the  applicant  has  a  room. 

Price  of  Board. — The  price  of  board  is  8100  a  year,  $80  per 
term.  This  includes  everything.  It  must  be  paid  as  follows  :  $40 
at  the  beginning  and  $40  at  the  middle  of  eadi  term.  (For  term 
see  calendar.)  In  case  of  illness  or  unavoidable  absence,  the  ex- 
pense of  board,  for  a  limited  period,  is  shared  between  the  State 
and  the  student. 

These  rates  are  made  on  the  basis  that  two  students  occupy  one 
room.  An  extra  charge  is  made  when  a  student  has  a  room  lo 
herself. 

Parents  and  guardians  are  requested  to  make  all  payments  for 
board,  by  checks  or  otherwise,  to  J.  H.  lliird,  cashier. 

The  principal  lives  at  Normal  Hall,  where  also,  as  in  Crocker 
Hall,  resides  several  teachers.  The  principal  has  charge  of  both 
houses. 

What  Students  are  to  fio'nisk.  —  Students  who  board  in  the 
halls  must  furnish  their  own  towels,  tabic  napkins  and  bed  linen. 
The  bed  linen  should  be  two  complete  sets  for  single  beds,  the 
pillow-cases  one-half  yard  wide,  the  sheets  two  and  three-qnartcra 
yards  long  and  only  one  and  one-half  yards  wide.  These  measure- 
mentB  are  exactly  suitable  for  the  single  bed  in  use.  Students 
must  bring  a  laundry  bag. 

Every  article  which  goes  into  the  laundry  must  be  very  diaiimtlij 
and  per iiianentbj  marked  with  the  owner's  name.  Trunks,  also, 
must  be  marked  so  as  to  be  easily  identified. 

Stale  Aid.  —  The  rule  of  the  State  Board  of  l<'ducation  in  regard 
to  State  aid  is  as  follows ;  "  Aid  is  not  furnished  during  the  first 
term  of  attendance.  Applications  for  this  aid  are  to  lie  made  to 
the  principal  in  icriting,  and  shall  he  accompanied  by  such  evidence 
as  shall  satisfy  him  that  the  applicant  needs  the  aid."  State  aid 
to  pupils  in  the  normal  schools  shall  be  distributed  to  the  several 
schools  according  to  the  number  of  applicants  therein ;  but  the  se- 
lection of  the  recipients  shall  be  made  from  such  pupils  as  are  in 
good  and  regular  standing. 
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In  this  distribution  of  State  aid  the  pupils  who  live  in  towns 
where  noruui!  sehools  are  situated  shall  not  be  considered  as 
eutitled  to  any  portion  thereof. 

PRACTICE  SCHOOLS. 
For  thk  Regular  ni-.rAirr.MENT. 
lu  May  Hall,  the  school  building,  there  are  schools  which  rep- 
resent all  the  grades  below  the  high  school.  In  these  schools  the 
students  liave  an  opportunity  for  observation  and  actual  teaching 
under  the  care  and  criticism  of  experienced  and  interested 
teachers. 

The  practice  school  is  directly  related  to  all  the  work  in  the 
normal  school  proper,  and  the  students  are  taught  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  teaching  which  they  have  learned  in  the  class  rooms 
in  the  normal  department.  The  work  in  these  schools  forms  an 
important  part  in  the  education  of  the  students. 

Daring  the  senior  year  each  student  has  twelve  weeks  of  teach- 
ing and  observation  in  the  practice  school.  During  this  time  she 
becomes  familiar  with  the  work  in  grades  by  actual  teaching,  and 
she  observes  the  work  in  all  nine  grades.  Many  of  the  graduating 
class  have  an  opportunity  to  substitute  and  assist  in  the  schools  of 
Framiugham  and  tlie  neighboring  towns. 

REGULATIONS. 

Students  in  a  normal  school  who  are  preparing  to  become  teach- 
ers should  be  able  and  willing  to  control  themselves.  They  should 
be  practically  interested  in  working  out  problems  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  should  make  rules  and  regulations  absolutely  unneces- 
sary. The  principal  of  the  school  desires  to  allow  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  of  action  in  all  particulars.  There  are,  therefore, 
but  a  few  simple  rules,  such  as  obtain  in  any  well-regulated 
family. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  situated  upon  a  moderate  elevation,  which  gives 
an  unsurpassed  view  towards  the  west.  The  buildings  have  a 
perfect  system  of  drainage  of  their  own. 

The  school  is  accessible  by  steam  from  all  sections  of  the  State, 
and  is  also  closely  connected  with  the  surrounding  country  by 
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electric  railways.  Its  nearness  to  Boston  fnrnislios  an  opportunity 
for  the  student  to  eujoy  many  of  tlie  educational  advantafjes  ivhicli 
that  city  so  generously  olTers. 

HEALTH  CONDITIONS. 

The  Board  of  Education  ban  passed  the  following  vote,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  printed  in  the  catalogues  of  the  normal  schools, 
viz.  :  that  the  visitors  of  the  several  normal  schools  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  provide  for  a  physical  examination  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  normal  schools,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
they  are  free  from  any  disease  or  infirmity  which  would  uuGt  them 
for  the  ollice  of  teacher,  and  also  to  examine  any  student  at  any 
time  in  tiie  course,  to  determine  whether  his  physical  condition  is 
such  to  warrant  his  continuance  in  the  school. 

All  students,  unless  excused,  are  obliged  to  take  exercise  in  the 
gymnasium  nnder  the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  gymnastics,  dur- 
ing the  entire  course.  This  training  has  a  double  object.  Its 
purpose  is  to  build  up  the  student  physically,  and  to  enat)k<  her  to 
meet  successfully  the  exacting  work  of  the  school;  it  also  prepares 
her  to  give  instruction  iti  this  sultject  in  her  life  as  a  teacher. 

The  gymnasium  suit  consists  of  full  blooTuers  and  a  perfectly 
loose  waist  of  some  dark  material,  preferably  dai'k  bliio  serge, 
India  twill  or  mohair.  Further  information  in  regard  to  those 
suits  will  be  given  at  the  time  of  the  June  and  September  exami- 
nations. 

In  addition  to  the  in-door  work  required  in  the  gymnasium, 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  out-door  life  of  the  students.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  out  of 
doors  every  day.  To  help  make  this  requirement  pleasant  and 
prolitablc,  an  opportunity  is  given  for  the  playing  of  golf,  tennis, 
basket-ball  and  tether-ball. 

EMERGENCY  INSTRUCTION. 
During  1901  a  course  of  practical  instruction  will  he  given  in 
the  "  Kmorgencies  "  of  the  home  and  school,  and  in  the  detection 
and  recognition  of  school  diseases,  especially  those  which  are  con- 
sidered contagious. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 
The  school  lias  a  wcU-equipped  manual  training  department, 
which  carries  out  tlie  system  of  wood  work  usually  called  Sloyd, 

in  which  the  seniors  are  obliged  to  spend  some  time  each  week. 

LUNCH  ROOM. 

As  a  large  number  of  the  students  come  to  the  tichool  each  day 
by  railroads  or  l)y  electric  cars,  who  do  not  care  to  go  to  the 
boarding-house  for  their  luncli,  a  room  in  May  Hall,  the  scliool 
building,  has  been  simply  fitted  up  for  their  use.  Here  they  will 
be  provided  at  cost  with  hot  cocoa,  soup,  rolls  and  fruit,  to  sup- 
plement their  own  lunch. 

EMPLOYMENT. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  good  teachers.  A  student,  to 
graduate,  must  meet,  in  her  acadcnuic  and  practice  school  work, 
certain  requirements.  If  these  requirements  are  fully  met,  there  is 
no  difliculty  whatever  in  finding  employment. 

The  school  cannot  make  the  teacher ;  it  furnishes,  as  a  normal 
school,  opportunities  and  assistance  to  students  who  wish  to  enter 
upon  the  teacher's  life;.  In  a  word,  the  most  favorable  conditions 
possible  are  given  ;  the  rest  lies  with  the  student. 

A  girl  coming  into  the  school  should  have  a  healthy  liody,  a 
high  moral  purpose,  a  sound  mind,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  a  love  of  children. 

VISITORS. 

The  school  is  always  open  to  the  public.  I'arents  and  guardians 
arc  cordially  invited  to  visit  it  often.  School  committees,  super- 
intendents and  teachers  also  are  especially  invited  to  visit  the 
school  and  make  themselves  familial'  with  its  work.  They  will  be 
welcome  at  all  times. 

Committees  arc  requested  to  ask  for  the  diplomas  of  applicants 
for  schools  who  represent  themselves  as  graduates  of  this  school. 

For  circulars  or  further  information,  also  for  board  in  the 
boarding  halls,  address  the  principal  at  Framingham. 
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SENIORS. 


Alrlnii,  I'ri.seilla  Emlicott, 
Alleti,  Lillian  May,  . 
Hiilliintyno,  Irmiu  Edson, 
BiU-tlett,  (J nice  Ethel, 
liHt.cs,  Lillian  Jsaliolle,  . 
Brennan,  Emma  L., 
IJi'dpIiy,  l?o-SH  Mary, 
Browning,  Elizabeth, 
Buriiham,  Je.ssic  K., 
Burke,  Rosctta, 
Came,  Clai'a  Louise, 
Cai'iientcr,  Emily  Frances, 
Cavei-ly,  Marian, 
(lottcr,  Xcllio  Frances, 
Crooker,  Mary  Seiirs, 
Dolan,  Marojarct  Agnes,  . 
Dowd,  Marian  Eli/.abetli, 
Drake,  Hoiirieita  E., 
Eddy,  Edith  Elizabetli,  . 
Elder,  Liiey  May,  , 
Filoon,  Katbryn  Harrison, 
Fittz,  Alii'e  ^ririam, 
Garvey,  Tftrcisa  Katlicriue, 
(Jcuhan,  NuJlie  >L,  . 
(isjorge,  Xiiia  Modc^ta,  . 
(h'oby,  Clare  Helen, 
lladley,  Ella  Whitney, 
Hale,  Clara  Elizabeth,  . 
llanley,  Gerti'ude  Erauees, 
Hurd,  Edythe  Franees,  , 
Jones,  IsabcUc  A.,  . 
Joyce,  Alice  IC, 
Kennedy,  Eiiiina.  J., 
Kerr,  Mar\', 


Newton 

Lin  wood. 

Iludsun, 

Natiek. 

Hopedale. 

Worcester. 

Saxonville. 

Norwich,  (,\nnj. 

Waltliam. 

Clinton, 

Somei'ville, 

Sofith  Evainiirf^liairi, 

CheLsca. 

South  Eraniiii^diani. 

Brockton. 

Hopkinl(ni. 

\Vcst  Jlcdway. 

Fnitningham. 

Newton. 

Lynn. 

Brockton. 

Natiek. 

^\'ore('s(er. 

Framingliani. 

MattapalL 

Clinton. 

Sndbury. 

Hndson, 

t  linton. 

Framingliani. 

Framingliam. 

Franiiugliam. 

llo]>kintun. 

HrookJino. 


Sinfi'  Xonml  School  at  I'mmiiujlKm. 
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Keyes,  Kuth  S.,  . 
Libby,  Gretehen  L., 
lamdberg,  Tyra,  . 
Maddoeks,  ^Mildi'cd  Agues, 
McClilerie,  Marion  <;.,  . 
.Mead,  F.  Pearl,  . 
Movritt,  Percy  L., 
Worritisette,  Stella  Agnes, 
Murphy,  Elinor  T.. 
Nagle,  Ilia  Jarvis 
O'Brien,  ^May  Christine, 
Palmer,  Elizabeth  Patdiiiu, 
Peincrt,  Emma  C, 
Pcnell,  Ida  E„  . 
Phij»ps,  Bertha  E., 
Pope,  Mabel  Elicn, 
Quigley,  Mary  J., 
Bamsdell,  Louie  G,, 
Rhodes,  Bessie  L., 
Sale,  Jlary  A,  S.,  . 
Schnapp,  Ethel  Eleanor, 
Sheriden,  Kalhryn  E.,  . 
Sweet,  Anne  M.,  . 
Swift,  Lucie  Jennie, 

Thayer,  Clara  L  

Thonip.sou,  Alice  Margaret 
Wentworlh,  Mildred  Inez, 
White,  Fannie  Emma,  . 
■VViBeox,  Mary  St.  John, 
Wray,  Margaret  J,, 


Concord  jYinction, 
■White's  Corner,  Me. 
Worcester- 
Fox  boro. 
Waterlown. 
Bakcrsfiekl,  Vt. 
Seituat.e. 
Ashland. 
\Vorcester. 
Boston. 
Ashland. 
Uoxlniry. 
Clinion. 
Naliek. 
Ilolliston.  . 
Ashland. 
Brockton. 
Natick. 

Newton  IlighlaudsJ. 
Newton  t  'entre. 
South  Franiingham. 
Worcester. 
Norwich,  (.'oim. 
Waltliam. 
South  M,ilfoi-d, 
West  "Medway. 
Walpole. 
Methuen. 
Northampton. 
"Worcester. 


Acton,  Sara  Veronica,  . 
Austin,  Julia  Joseiihinc, 
Baldwin,  Emelyn  \Vood, 
Bates,  Sarah  Lovehuid, 
Beck,  Bessie  Lydia, 
Bergin,  Cecilia  Agnes, 
Bisliop,  llortensc  Wilnia,  . 
Bowker,  Edith  Luella, 
Brennan,  Katherino  l^izabelh. 
Brooks,  Elizabeth  Olivenc,  . 
Brooks,  Kilith  Frances, 
Broughcy,  Lydia  Agues, 


Ashland. 
Bond-^ville. 
West  Upton. 
Newton, 

Newton  Lower  l'"alls, 

Waltiiam, 

Norlli  Sudbury. 

North  Sudbury. 

Framingliam, 

Saxonville. 

Natick. 

Ilopcdale. 
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Brotcliio,  Han-iet  M.,  . 
Burnett,  Mai7  Beck,  . 
Burko,  Agnos  Beatrice, 
t'aldwcll,  Eunice, 
CiU'lson,  Id;i  A.,  , 
C'hanibi'rlaiii,  Lillian  .Jonlati, 
Clark,  C'atheriim  Wellman, 
Cliffoi-a.  Flora  B., 
Collins,  Anna  Lillian,  . 
Cosgrovc,  Annie  F,, 
Cotier,  -Margaret  Josephine, 
Cowles,  Fcarl  Read, 
Crowo,  Etiiel  Helena,,  , 
Cunningliani,  Grace  A.  A,,  . 
Dearth,  'Mollie  C, 
Diokison,  Margaret  Ilosiic,  . 
Donahoe,  Eli*/abeth  Veronica, 
Karnes,  ]\aMiei'inc  Rose, 
Earlc,  Effie  Evelyn, 
l>:mmotis,  Kli/abcth  Burt,  . 
Enjrk'j",  Susie  lAiclla,  . 
Fanlkner,  Ethel,  . 
Ferguson,  Kmilio  Charlotte, 
Fillmorn,  Maltel  Geitiude,  , 
Finn,  Nellie  Agnes, 
Flynn,  May  B., 
Fogg,  Sara  Shcnniin,  . 
Foley,  r«la  Rlizabctli,  . 

FosM,  Ktliel  L  

Foster,  Aila  Belle, 
Foihftigill,  KftUli  Halplnne,  . 
Fowlei",  Faye  Strong,  , 
CxillOM,  Kathcrine  Lee, 
Cuodrich,  Ellon  Katherine,  . 
Orarly,  Sai-ah  Tlioresa, 
(Julhrie,  Helen  Isabelie, 
Hadficid,  Lucy,  .  , 

Hall,  Evelyn  Frances,  . 
Hastings,  Mary  Anna,  . 

Henry,  Ella  

Heivett,  Alice  liclinda. 
Hill,  Angiisia  Lydi  i,  . 
Horsi'ord,  Annie  Lillian, 
Howard,  31and  Stanley, 


.  Stunybronk, 

.    Xewton  Lower  I'alLs, 

.  ClinloH, 

.  AValtUaiii. 

.    South  Fraininghani. 

.  Lynn. 

.  Needhani. 

Korili  (rral'ton, 
,  Hudson, 
.  Jlopkinlon, 
.    South  Framingbam. 
.  W'fistlield. 
.   West  borough, 
.    Newton  l^ovvcr  Falls, 

Ashland. 
.  Cliritoij 
,  Natiek, 

,    South  Fratninghani. 

Newton. 
.  Walpnli., 
.  Walpole. 
.    Hyde  Park. 
.  Clil'tondale, 
.  Slow, 
,  X.atiek, 

.    South  Franiingham, 

HollLstoii, 
.    Soutli  i''ramingliaui. 
,  Saxonvilie. 
.  Framiugliam. 
,    Fall  River. 
.    West  Upon, 
,  Milford, 

Hollisiun, 
.  Clinton. 
.    ICcnda!  Green, 
,    Fall  Kivor. 
.  ^Lirlhorongli. 
.    West  Upton. 

Fort  Logan,  Col, 
,    Xewton  Lower  Falls. 
.  Clinton. 

Mori'iinao, 
.      .       .  Norwood. 


Slule  Xnriwd  Sdiijol 
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Huntoon,  Lillian  Harriet, 
Jenks,  Marion  Frances, 
Jonc.?,  Ethel, 
Kattelle,  Elsie  Marion, 
Kennedy,  Grace  .Vlina, 
Madden,  Margaret  Irene, 
Mann,  Edna  Mnri(d,  , 
Masternian.  Sadie, 
Maynard,  Elsie!  Agnes, 
McGann,  Helen  Louise, 
Milne,  Marian  (libbs,  , 
Moses,  Cornelia  Frances, 
Mudge,  Hope  Raw  son. 
Murphy,  Sadie  Agatha, 
Nelson,  Margaret  Aliee, 
Nooniiu,  Margaret  Ellen, 
O'Grady,  Lucy  Alice,  . 
O'Toole,  Jennie  Gertrude, 
Pay.son,  Bereneice  L,,  . 
Penniman,  Annie  Blanche, 
Pencil,  Lillian  A., 
Plummer,  Maude  Lutielte, 
Porter,  Ivatherinc  C, 
Rafi'erty,  Rose  Mildegard, 
Reddy,  Katherine  Patrice, 
Robinson,  Grace  Elizabeth, 
Robinson,  May,  . 
Rockwell,  Lida  Evelyn, 
Rose,  Flora,  . 
Ryan,  Mabel  Frances,  . 
Sargent,  Annie  Eliisabeth, 
Seaver,  Nellie  (iorti'ude, 
Sherman,  Marguerite,  , 
Sheridan,  Anna  K,, 
Siieridun,  Annie,  . 
Smith,  Ethel  Mcservo, . 
Sopor,  Henriottii  Isabelie, 
Staples,  Clara,  , 
Stone,  Clara  Pulsifer,  . 
Stone,  Pauline  Kingsbury, 
Sullivan,  Honoia  Alice, 
Sweeny,  Alice  James,  , 
Tewksbury,  Marion  S  , 
Thornton,  Nettie  Mabel, 


Natiek. 

Ilorchestcr. 

Walthain. 

We>t  Xett'ton. 

Higblandville. 

Worcester. 

Natick, 

Boston. 

Toraplcton, 

Sonierville, 

Fall  River. 

est  borough. 
Newton. 
Westborough. 
South  Naliok, 
Clinton. 
Marlborough. 
(;l)ulon, 
Holliston. 
Lawrence, 
Natick, 

Soutli  Fraininghani 

Thetford  Centre,  \l. 

South  Natiek. 

W'estborougli. 

Lexington. 

Natick 

Wakelicld. 

Denver,  Col. 

Walthani. 

Amcsbury. 

Newton  Lrjwor  Falls. 

N'ewton\ille. 

Walpole. 

Wellesley  Hills. 

Marlborongli . 

Boston 

West  Newton, 

Newtonville. 

Waban. 

Marlborough, 

Clinton, 

Westborough, 

Lawi-euoe. 
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Sio.tc  JS^innul  School  at  FrfaHinijharii. 


Videto,  rieleii  Ilazol,  , 
Vidcto,  Kebecea  I.oiiisG, 
Vogiil,  Mutilda  M  , 
Wallace,  Kose  Cecilia, 
Welch,  Julia  Veronica, 
Whiting,  Frances  Sargent,  . 
Wtiilaker,  Sarah  Bartlett,  . 
Williams,  IMargaret,  , 
Woolaver,  Faiiiiic  Cluu  chiil, 


.  South  Fraraingham. 

.  South  Fraiiiingham. 

.  South  Milford. 

.  Concord. 

.  Millbury. 

.  Soutli  Framinghani, 

.  Somervillc. 

.  Foxborough, 

,  Boston. 


THIRD-YEAR 

Hartley,  Rose  Ella, 
Oahill,  Mary  Gorirride, 
Courtney,  Anna  Gertrude,  . 
Donovan,  Mary  Etta,  . 
Hai  ncy,  Margaret  Agnes,  . 
^lacKay,  Mabel  Adelaide,  . 
Maker,  Ida  13irmingham, 
Place,  Mary  Lida, 
Shea,  Jennie  Frances,  . 
Thorpe,  Annie  Remington,  . 
Varley,  Mary  ElizabotFi, 
Young,  iMande  Elizabetli,  . 


STUDENTS. 

,  A\^orcesler. 

,  Newton  Upper  Fiills, 

.  Worcester. 

.  BrookHne. 

.  West  Newton. 

.  Worcester. 

.  Concord, 

.  South  Berwick,  Mc, 

,  South  Framingbam. 

.  Fall  River. 

.  C'onoord. 

,  .Waltham, 


SPECIALS. 


Barnes,  Harriet  A., 
Burrington,  Venila  S., . 
Carey,  Margaret  C, 
DiUon,  KatFierine  Louise, 
Hadley,  Nellie  M„ 
Littol!,  Klizabetl!  1).,  . 
Otis,  Alice  .'\faiide, 
Rankin,  Alice  L-,  , 
Tliompson,  Ethel  (4;ir(iehl, 


Newton  Centre. 
Clinton. 
Baltimore,  ilil 
Fitehbiirg, 
East  Jatircy,  N.  II, 
Now  York  (^ity. 
Rochester,  N.  II. 
Wells,  Me. 
Ilardwiek. 


SUMMARY. 


Seniors, 
Junior,?, 

Thiitl-yoar  pupils, 
Specials, 


61 
109 
12 
9 


Totiil, 


104 


iS7(f/e  Narmid  Scliool  at  Fniminijham, 


3a 


Graduates -June,  igoi. 


TWO  YEARS'  COURSE. 


Lillian  Gertrude  A1bee, 
Lilla  Frances  Batcman, 
Katharine  Helen  Bow-os, 
Mary  E.  Brooks, 
Alice  Bsther  Bent,  . 
Elizabeth  E.  Bickncll, 
Bertha  C.  Bixby,  . 
Isalwlle  C.  Bixby,  . 
Florence  0.  Budge,  . 
AUee  M.  Bullard, 
Anna  Louise  Campbell, 
Nina  Margaret  Carey, 
Grace  I.  Clarke, 
*Mabel  E.  Conant,  . 
Marion  Alice  Cnehmau, 
Olive  Louise  Cook,  . 
*Mabol  Wflston  Chandler, 
Bertha  Drugan, 
Emma  M,  Davis, 
HeSen  F.  Dearborn, . 
Gertrude  Wbittier  Dillin. 
Susan  Frances  I) orar, 
Mabel  Gardner  Drake, 
Alice  Brighani  Filrnsn  oit 
Mary  Ellen  Finigan, 
Lillian  Mabel  Forbiish, 
Elizabeth  M.  Forrest, 
Agnoa  Grace  Foley, 
Sara  I,  Gates,  . 
Mary  F.  Garvcy, 
Mary  Theresa  Gilmore, 


Hyde  I'ark. 

Norwood. 

Saxonville. 

Norwel!. 

Sudbury. 

Colunilms,  0. 

West  Groton. 

West  Groton. 

Montreal,  Can. 

Caryville. 

Worcester. 

South  Franiiiigliam. 

South  Framint,'haui. 

Newton- 

Waltham. 

Welleslcy  Farms. 

South  Framinghani. 

Stoncliam. 

Ashland. 

Manchester,  N  H. 
Hcspcr,  la. 
Waltham . 
Watertowii. 
Hyde  Parti. 
Concord. 
Waltham. 
\Vallastoii. 
Worcester. 
West  Newton. 
Concord  Junction. 
Milford. 


*  Departiuent  of  HouBchokt  Arte. 
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Joscpliinc  Beatrice  Gilson,  

.  Natick. 

Claire  w,  llnstiugs,  

.   West  Upton. 

Louisa  C.  Uiirdy  

.    Med  He'd. 

Marion  Snvery  Hone,  

.    Nashua,  N.  N. 

l-'lo!-etR:c  Margaret  Huirlies,  

.  \\'!ilthiim. 

Hose  I.illian  Hynes,  ,  

.    South  Fi-aniinghaui. 

Elliel  M.  Jones  

.    South  bcrlin. 

Bertlia  ArvillaLeliind,  

.  Milford. 

Gertrude  ,11.  Litclifield,  

.  Southbridge. 

Nellie  M,  Litclififi[d  

.   Norwell . 

Marie  L.  Leach,  

.  Cochituate. 

Louise  Kussell  Liverniore  

.  Walertovvn. 

Mario  G.  Liindbure;  

.  Walthaui. 

Ida  Juliet  Mahoney  

Hopkinton. 

Grace  M.  MpLmit'lilin,  

Wellesiey  Hills 

EiDiaa  Mills,  

.  Newtonvilie. 

Maqd  K  McClare,  

.  Maynard. 

Myrtle  L.  Marklinm,  

.  Natick. 

Mary  Ni£:htingiile  I'liilliiw,  

.  Dorchester. 

Mary  A.  I'ilshury, 

.  Walpule. 

Malie!  Page,  

l)o\  er,  Jf ,  H 

Beda  Eiifjenia  Peterson,  

Niitick. 

*Aii!y  Faubtiiiii  I'hillips,  

Soniervillc. 

Bessie  Mae  Pooler,  

Soutli  Ki'uniintjliaui. 

Mary  Carter  IHtbs,  

Uiii\crsity  of  Va.,  Va. 

Minnie  Gertrude  Robbing  

Norwell. 

Jiittiiia  Ceciliii  Rafter,  

Datnariscotta,  Me, 

Evelyn  Davis  Rice,  ,  

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

*Minnie  E.  Rueliford,  

Wcllesley. 

Edith  A.  Savage,  .  

Dorchester. 

Edill)  K.  Smyihe,  

Wall  ham. 

Alice  Gertrude  Smart,  

Siralham,  N.  11. 

Itlunelic  SiiolTitrd  Stewart  

IJakersfield,  Vt. 

Alice  C.  Stone  

West  Mcdivay. 

Ellen  Sullivnu,  ..... 

Sonth  FraminLjham. 

Emily  Fhehe  Sweet  

Attlcboroii_!,'h. 

*Aluia  Louise  Tower  

-Vulmrndale. 

Martha  Cecilia  Toher,  

Hopkinton. 

Gortrudu  L.  Wood  

South  Fraiuinglwm. 

*Elleii  Dale  WHodwiij'J,  

L'niotivllle. 

*  Dupiirlrimiit  of  Houei'hold  ArSM. 

S/cile  Xoniud  School  nl  Fr'Hiiiin/IinM. 
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Specials.  —  Certificates. 


ONE  YEAR. 


Agnea  E.  Barry, 
Margaret  E.  Beaumont, 
Sadie  M.  Campbell, 
A.  Florence  Ilorton, 
li.  A.  Hurley,  . 
Alice  M.  Ilcrrlek,  . 
Ina  Corinne  Pratt,  . 
Beatrice  Putnam, 
Anna  W.  Packard,  . 
Maude  Thompson,  . 
Cora  J.  WodO,  . 


Marlborough. 

Dohbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Hudson. 

Mcthuen. 

Marlborough. 

Morristowii,  X.  J. 

South  Franiingbam. 

Ixbridpe. 

Hudson. 

Mereer,  Pa. 

Hudson. 


